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ABSTRACT 

An earlier report examined the relationship of school 
system innovativeness to selected dimensions of interpersonal 
behavior in eight school systems as revealed through data collected 
in 1967. The major implication of this study suggested that the 
climate of the schools might be changed to make them more receptive 
to innovation from within or from without the system. The study 
replicates portions of the 1967 study, and has the additional 
objectives of relating findings to organizational models and 
delineating characteristics of an innovative school system. System 
innovativeness is determined through the study of data collected from 
a random sampling of professional staff members in the eight school 
systems. The variables studied to determine the ranking of the system 
include staff perceptions of school system interpersonal process 
norms, norms of staff meetings, function of the principal, and other 
influences. Four major concepts examined and related to a framework 
for organizational growth are organizational health, an organization 
conceived organically like a living organism, Likert's model of the 
human organization, and Mooney's model of creative systems. In the 
final section, a number of generalizations concerning innovativeness 
are presented following a review of the data gathered from the 
8- school study. These characteristics are presented, and a profile of 
innovative school systems is developed. See previous related study, 

ED 02 9 808. (Author) 
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Statement of Focus 



The Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive 
Learning focuses on contributing to a better understanding of cogni- 
tive learning by children and youth and to the Improvement of related 
educational practices. The strategy for research and development is 
comprehensive. It includes basic research to generate new knowl- 
edge about the conditions and processes of learning and about the 
processes of instruction, and the subsequent development of research- 
based instructional materials, many of which are designed for use by 
teachers and others for use by students. These materials are tested 
and refined in school settings . Throughout these operations behav- 
ioral scientists, curriculum experts, academic scholars, and school 
veople interact, insuring that the results of Center activities are 
based soundly on knowledge of subject matter and cognitive learning 
and that they are applied to the improvement of educational practice. 

This Technical Report is from the Models for Effecting Planned 
Educational Change Project in Program 3. General objectives of the 
Program are to develop and test organizations that facilitate research 
and development activities in the schools and to develop and test the 
effectiveness of the means whereby schools select, introduce, and 
utilize the results of research and development. Contributing to 
these Program objectives, the main objective of the Planned Change 
Project is to develop and test system-wide mechanisms which local 
school systems can employ in utilizing knowledge and innovations of 
the type generated by the Center. Change-agent teams have been 
organized in area school systems and their effectiveness is being 
evaluated. 
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In Memoriam 



A Profile of Innovative School Systems was in almost completed 
form for publication at the time that its author, Leo R. Hilfiker, was 
killed driving to a professional meeting. The manuscript has been 
readied by his colleagues in the Planned Education Change Project of 
The R & D Center including Jeanne Bitkers, teacher in the Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin, school system and chairman of its change-agent team. 

It is appropriate for me to record here for myself and Leo's other 
colleagues in the R&D Center, the Wisconsin Department of Public 
Instruction, and his associates in Wisconsin schools our shared fond- 
ness and respect for him. We offer his last writing to the larger edu- 
cational community in which there is a strong striving for the innova- 
tive school. The report demonstrates the importance of system char- 
acteristics of openness, trust, adaptability and shared decision- 
making responsibilities for system effectiveness and innovativeness . 
Those who knew Leo can testify to his commitment to these values 
wherever he lived and worked. As a scholar and practitioner he 
combined ar .sense for ideas and their empirical testing as well as a 
strong drive for their application to the practical world of education. 
Those who knew him most intimately will cherish his belief and in- 
sistence that the individual be allowed to grow to his full human 
potential and that given this condition a person can cope success- 
fully with a changing world. 



Max R. Goodson 
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Abstract 



An earlier report examined the relationship of school system inno- 
vativeness to selected dimensions of interpersonal behavior in eight 
school systems as revealed through data collected in 1967* Thu major 
implication of this study suggested that the climate of the schools 
might be changed to make them more receptive to innovation from with- 
in or without the system. 

The study replicates portions of the 19 67 study and has two addi- 
tional objectives: relating findings to organizational models arid de- 
lineating characteristics of an innovative school system. Replication 
is presented of the manner in which innovativeness as a dependent 
variable is related to specified independent variables. 

System innovativeness is determined through the study of data col- 
lected from a random sampling of professional staff members in the eight 
school systems . Variables studied to determine the ranking of the sys- 
tem include staff perceptions of school system interpersonal process 
norms, norms of staff meetings, function of the principal, and other 
influences . 

Four major concepts are examined and related to a framework for 
organizational growth. These concepts are: organizational health, 
an organization conceived organically like a living organism, Likert's 
model of the human organization, and Mooney's model of creative sys- 
tems. 

The final section presents characteristics of innovative school 
systems. A number of generalizations concerning innovativeness are 
presented after reviewing data gathered from the eight-school study. 
These characteristics are presented and a profile of innovative school 
systems is developed in the following report. 
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The Planned Change Project 



Rapid social change has led many educa- 
tors to reassess the ways and means by which 
change takes place in school systems. As a 
result of this assessment there has been a 
growing awareness that random and sporadic 
efforts to improve education have not been 
profitable. There is an increasing recogni- 
tion that the problems of social institutions 
can no longer be solved through a reactive 
process; reactive in the sense that problems 
are recognized and handled only after they 
appear. 

The concept of planned change is a viable 
alternative to reactive problem solving. This 
concept, as used here, refers to a deliberate 
process by which the problems of an institu- 
tion or organization can be anticipated, 
managed, and solved. In discussing planned 
change, Bennis, Benne, and Chin (1961) list 
several key elements in defining the concept. 
Planned change is distinguished by: (a) a de- 
liberate and collaborative relationship be- 
tween the change agent and client, (b) the 
utilization of valid knowledge, particularly in 
applied social science, and (c) the utilization 
of a change agent who is a free agent brought 
in from outside the client system. 

Goodson and Hammes (1968) described a 
set of procedures which they felt could be 
utilized in the planning for and managing of 
specific changes in school systems. The key 
to these procedures was the establishment of 
a local change-agent team composed of ap- 
proximately eight to ten members representing 
vertical roles (teachers, principals, central 
office administrators, etc.) in the school 
system. As a result, a Planned Change Proj- 
ect was initiated in selected Wisconsin 
school systems. Eight school districts par- 
ticipated in the project. A local change-agent 
team was established m three experimental 
school systems (Systems A, B, C). Each 
team received inputs including human rela- 
tions training. 'raining in methods of data- 



collectlon and its interpretation, problem- 
solving skill training, and training in the 
utilization of human resources, particularly 
consultants external to the system. Five 
other school systems (Systems D, E, F, G, 
H) served as comparison or control systems. 
This experiment has been in operation for the 
past two years. Its results will be reported 
shortly by the principal investigators of the 
Planned Change Project. 

Within the boundaries of the change-agent 
experiment described above, another model is 
being tested. It is the Model for Educational 
Improvement, constructed to detect informa- 
tion relative to the change processes operat- 
ing within change-agent committee discus- 
sions (Krietlow & MacNeil, 1969). This 
model is designed to provide a way of coping 
with the challenge posed by such questions 
as: 

1. By what process do change-agent 
teams identify necessary changes? 

2. By what process do they decide to 
institute changes ? 

3. By what process do they implement 
changes ? 

These questions suggest the possibility of 
determining a developmental pattern of proces 
ses within the overall change process. 



The 1967 Study 

While the major thrusts of the Planned 
Change Project outlined above emphasize the 
processes of change, a parallel research 
effort was initiated in 196/ in order to exam- 
ine the relationship between school system 
innovativeness, as one Measure of change, 
and selected dimensions of interpersonal 
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relationship norms in eight school systems 
(Hilfiker, 1969). In the 1967 study, the eight 
school systems were ranked according to their 
innovativeness. System innovativeness was 
determined through the use of rankings for 
each district from three distinct sources: the 
district superintendent, the professional staff 
of the system, and a ranking derived from a 
panel of ten experts . The expert panel was 
selected from State Department of Public In- 
struction personnel who had broad knowledge 
of each of the school systems . A composite 
ranking was developed from the three sources, 
and this was used as a measure of the depen- 
dent variable , school system innovativeness. 

Selected sections of an instrument designed 
by the Cooperative Project in Educational De- 
velopment (COPED) were used to obtain data 
regarding the interpersonal behavior (indepen- 
dent) variables . These variables were meas- 
ures of perceptions of interpersonal relation- 
ships at three broad levels within each school 
system: the principals as perceived by 
teachers, interpersonal process norms of the 
professional staff, and the interpersonal pro- 
cess norms perceived to exist in professional 
staff meetings and considered as a problem- 
solving vehicle for the respective systems. 
Several sections of the instrument were factor 
analyzed in order to determine more specific 
variables. The independent variables studied 
were: 

Staff Perceptions of the Principal 

1. Executive professional leadership 

2. Social support 

Staff Perceptions of School System Inter- 
personal Process Norms 

3. Openness 

4. Trust 

5. Adaptiveness 

Staff Perceptions Regarding Professional 
Staff Meetings 

6. Problem-solving adequacy of 
meetings 

7. Satisfaction with the amount 
of time devoted to meetings 

Staff Perceptions of School System Inter- 
personal Process Norms Employed in Staff 
Meetings 

8. Openness 

9. Powerlessness 



General 

10. System-finance — expenditure 
per pupil 

11. Age of system personnel 

The commonality and significance of the 
rankings of school district innovativeness by 
a panel of experts was computed, through the 
use of Kendall's Concordance, to be .78, sig- 
nificant at the .01 level. The concordance of 
the rankings among the three sources (profes- 
sional personnel, superintendents, and the 
panel of experts) was .86, significant at the 
. 02 level. 

Spearman's rank order correlation was used 
for determining the relationships between the 
dependent and the independent variables. 
Those independent variables having a signifi- 
cant relationship (£ < .05) to school system 
innovativeness were: social support provided 
by the principal as perceived by the profes- 
sional personnel (.01), the perceived problem- 
solving adequacy of staff meetings (.01), sat- 
isfaction with the amount of time devoted to 
problem-solving in staft meetings (.05), per- 
ceived powerlessness in system faculty and 
administrative council meetings combined as 
a single variable (.01), and openness (.05) 
and trust (.01) as interpersonal process norms 
of the system as perceived by professional 
personnel. Those variables which did not have 
a significant relationship (£>.05) to system 
innovativeness were: the executive profes- 
sional leadership of the principal as perceived 
by the professional personnel, openness and 
powerlessness as interpersonal process norms 
of faculty meetings , and adaptiveness as a 
school system interpersonal process norm. 

No significant relationships were found be- 
tween school system innovativeness and the 
age of the professional staff or expenditures 
per pupil. 

An outgrowth of interpersonal relationships 
is the development of interpersonal process 
norms within a school system. Certain of 
these norms were found to be related to the 
innovativeness of the school systems. Those 
variables that were significant (£< .05) , when 
taken collectively, suggested that school 
systems have a measurable social-psycho- 
logical climate that can enhance or retard the 
potential for innovativeness . The results of 
the study indicated some support for use of 
organizational climate concepts in theoretical 
frameworks formulated in connection with in- 
terpersonal relations and informal organization. 

The major implication suggested by the 1967 
study is that the climate of a school system 
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might be changed in order to make the system 
more receptive to innovation indigenous to the 
system and/or originating from sources exter- 
nal to the system. Such changes or alterations 
of climate might be promoted by the utilization 
of self-diagnostic instruments, selection or 
in-service training of staff, and the inclusion 
of human relations courses in preparation pro- 
grams for teachers and administrators . 



The 1969 COPED Instrument 
and Its Revision 



The COPED instrument utilized for data col- 
lection in 1967 was revised by the Planned 
Change Project team before it was readminis- 
tered in spring 1969. The revision was an at- 
tempt to remedy several shortcomings of the 
19 67 instrument: the questionnaire required 
too much respondent time to complete, scor- 
ing was complicated and cumbersome, factor 
analysis indicated that some items could be 
eliminated, and some of the researchers in- 
volved wished to consider other variables. 

It was deemed essential that the 1969 instru- 
ment measure a number of the more promising 
variab^r. studied in 1967 and thereby make 
poss bit* vin examination of the changes that 
may kivc occurred over the two-year period. 
The etif/rr* <is of the present report will be 
directed primarily toward the status of the 
eight school systems in terms of factors that 
are thought to be related to school system in- 
novativeness in 1969, with some attention 
given to a comparison of 1967 (Tj) and 1969 
(T 2 ) variables. 

TheT 2 COPED instrument, as revised by 
the Planned Change Project team, contained 
the following: 



School Person- 
nel Interview 

I. Biographical 
Information 

II. Climate 

III. Do's and Don'ts 
(Norms) 

IV. Meetings 

V. (a) Your Principal 



General Variable(s) 

Age, Sex, Experi- 
ence, etc. 

Openness, Adaptive- 
ness , and Trust 

Adequacy in, Power- 
lessness in , Open- 
ness in, Problem- 
solving in 

Executive profes- 
sional leadership, 
Managerial support, 
Social support 



(b) Support Staff 
VI. Influence 



VII. Innovations 



VIII. Reaction to 

Planned Change 
(Center) Stuff 

IX. Innovation 
Process 



X. Innovations 



Influence of support 
staff 

Influence of various 
groups associated 
with education 

Reasons for not be- 
ing more innovative 

Trial of classroom 
innovations, Impor- 
tance of innovation 
sources 

Unusual classroom 
teaching practice 

Communication of 
innovative ideas 

Degree of consulta- 
tion about or modifi- 
cation of innovations 

Perceived value of 
laboratory training, 
Knowledge of change- 
agent team 

Determination of 
various loci of re- 
sponsibility for in- 
novative process 

Quantitative listing 
of innovations and 
the extent of their 
penetration into sys- 
tem 



The eight Wisconsin school systems par- 
ticipating in the Planned Change Project were 
utilized for the study. Size of each system is 
indicated by the number of full-time profes- 
sional staff members employed (teachers, ad- 
ministrators, guidance personnel) and the num- 
ber of students in each system (see Table 1) . 

The instrument was administered to a ran- 
dom sample of 33 to 50% of teaching personnel 
in the systems. All central office staff and 
principals were included except for normal at- 
trition due to illness or other absence during 
the administration of the instrument. This 
sample resulted in the following distribution 
by school systems (see Table 2). 

The questionnaires were administered at the 
end of the school day or as part of an in-service 
training period by an R&D Center staff member 
or by volunteers from within the school system 
trained by the Center personnel. During the Tj 
study, data were obtained from the local super- 
intendents through a highly structured interview. 
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Table 1 



Total Number of Full-time Professional Staff and Students 



Experimental 

System A B 

Professional Staff 538. 8 262.4 

Students 10,909 4, 792 




80. 5 607.1 

1,462 12,591 



E 

146. 9 
2, 804 



Control 

F G 

399. 7 94.6 

8,415 1,776 



H 

270 

4,970 



Table 2 



Random Sample of Professional Staff Used in Study 



System 


Experimental 








Control 






A B 


c 


D 


E 


F 


G 


H 


Teachers 


259 88 


34 


201 


56 


99 


30 


123 


Principals 

Central 


9 9 


3 


17 


7 


10 


3 


14 


Office Staff 


13 6 


4 


23 


3 


6 


2 


19 



That technique was abandoned for the T 2 data 
collection. Instead, the superintendent was 
asked to complete the same instrument pack- 
age as that given to central office personnel. 

The present study focused upon the limited 
number of variables listed below. 

Staff Perceptions of School System Inter- 
personal Process Norms 

1 . Openness 

2. Trust 

3. Adaptiveness 

Staff Perceptions of School System Inter- 
personal Process Norms Employed in Staff 
Meetings 

4. Openness 

5. Powerlessness 

Staff Perceptions Regarding Professional 
Staff Meetings 

6. Problem-solving adequacy 

7. Satisfaction with the amount of 
time devoted to problem-solving 

Staff Perceptions of the Principal 

8. Executive professional leader- 
ship of principal(s) 



9. Social support extended to staff 
by principal(s) 

Staff Perceptions of Influence 

10. Influence of groups internal 
and external to the system* 

Staff Perceptions of School System Climate 

11 . General satisfaction with system* 

General and Biographical Data 

12. Age 

13. Years experience in education* 

14. Formal education* 

15. General satisfaction with present 
position* 

Innovativeness of System 

16. Source of innovations* 

17. Reasons for not being more inno- 
vative* 

(continued on facing page) 



*T2 variables which do not have comparable 
data from Tj but which are examined here as 
factors which may be related to innovativeness. 
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Innovativeness of System (continued) 
18. Innovativeness of System* 

a. Classroom innovations* 

b. Individual 

c. Innovative class practices* 

d. National innovations 



Definitions of variables focused upon in 
the study which may differ from common 
usage are included here (Hilfiker, 1969, 

P. 1-2): 

\ Staff Meeting — formally-called meeting of the 

; professional personnel at the school build- 

ing or system-wide level. 

Problem-Solving Adequacy— the degree to 
which meetings are characterized by clar- 
ity and control of the meeting agenda, 
the diagnosis and definition of problems, 
the generation and discussion of possible 
solutions, the resolution of problems 
through decision making, and the imple- 
mentation and evaluation of action steps. 
(Adapted from COPED Instrument) 

Interpersonal Process Norms— implicit stan- 
dards of interpersonal behavior perceived 
by members of a group. 

School System Climate — an environmental 
quality described by the prevailing temper, 
outlook, attitudes or norms as collectively 
generated by members of the school sys- 
tem. 

School System Innovativeness — the degree to 
which a school system undertakes delib- 
erate, novel, or specific changes , which 
are thought to be efficacious in accom- 
plishing the goals of the system. Innova- 
tions are considered as being willed and 
planned, rather than occurring haphazardly. 
(Adapted from Matthew Miles, 1965) 



Executive Professional Leadership (EPL) — the 
degree to which teachers perceive the 
principal as stressing his obligation to 
improve the quality of staff performance. 

(Adapted from COPED Instrument) 

Social Support — the degree to which teachers 
perceive the principal as a warm, socially 
responsive individual who tends to create 
an empathic and nonthreatening environ- 
ment. (Adapted from COPED Instrument) 

Powerlessness — a quality of state of being 
devoid of strength, authority, or resources 
to act or influence others . 

Uninfluential, ineffective, incapable, 
and forceless as opposed to powerful, 
forceful, influential, controlling, and 
self-directed. 

Openness— a quality or state of beir/ ;har- 
acterized by ready accessibility, coopera- 
tive attitudes, tolerance of internal change, l 

and permissiveness of diversity in social 
situations . 

Unconstraining, accepting, tolerant, non- 
threatening, and honest as opposed to con- 
fining, concealing, and restricting. 

Trust— the degree to which an individual per- 
ceives interpersonal relationships as char- 
acterized by an assured reliance or confi- 
dent dependence upon the character, ability, 
or truthfulness of others . 

Credence, confidence, safety, faith, and 
security as opposed to suspicion, skepti- 
cism, and disbelief. 

Adaptiveness— the degree to which an individ- 
ual perceives interpersonal relationships as 
characterized by a ready capability for modi- 
fication or changes in social conditions, 
ways, or environments . 

Flexible, changeful, adjustable, pliable, 
and resilient as opposed to rigid, conform- 
ing, inflexible, and undeviating. 
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The Problem 



The purpose of this research report is to: 

1. Replicate portions of an earlier study 
(Hilfiker, 1969) which explored the 
relationship of school system inno- 
vativeness and selected interpersonal 
process norms as perceived by the 
professional staff. 

I* Examine variables, not included in the 
1969 study, which may provide knowl- 
edge about characteristics of innovative 
school systems and the planning of 
change. 

3. Relate the findings of the present study 
to organizational theory, particularly 
the concept of a "Freudian model" for 
organizational analysis. 

There is general agreement that the "classi- 
cal” theories of formal organization are not 
adequate to account for the behavior of indi- 
viduals or groups who compose the organiza- 
tion. The importance of the informal organ - 
ization grew from the studies by Roethlis- 
berger and Dickson (1941), and Mayo (1945), 
and the theoretical frameworks of Blau and 
Scott (1962), March and Simon (1958), 
Selznick (1948), and others. Little research 
has been done in the area of informal organ- 
izations in school systems. However, some 
field studies have been conducted in other 
service organizations such as hospitals, 
prisons, and social welfare institutions. 

These have had some relevance to school 
systems. 

It is the purpose of this section to dis- 
cuss three concepts which are integrated as 
a framework for the organizational variables 
used in the present study: Selznick 1 s (1948) 
concept of structural-functional analysis of 
organizations; the concept of organizational 
health; and Likert's (1967) model of causal, 
intervening, and end-result variables as they 
relate to the development of a well-function- 
ing organization. These three concepts ap- 
pear to present an orderly development from a 
theoretical "Freudian" model of organizations 
to the use of organizational variables utilized 



in a field study setting. The synthesis of 
these three approaches is presented as a 
framework to aid in conceptualizing the 
variables used in the present study. 

Structural-Functional Analysts 

According to Selznick (1948), the concept 
of structural-functional nalysis means that 
a social system has certain basic needs, es- 
sentially related to seh'-maintenance; the 
system develops repetitive means of self- 
defense; and day-to-day activity can be 
interpreted in terms of the function served 
by that activity for the maintenance and de- 
fense of the system. These postulates can 
be described in terms of individual person- 
alities as well as organizations. Selznick 
stated that the individual has a stable set 
of needs (most generally the need for main- 
taining and defending the integrity of his 
personality or ego); that there are certain 
recognizable repetitive mechanisms which 
are utilized by the ego in its defense (such 
as rationalization, projection, regression, 
etc. i, and that overt and variable behavior 
may be interpreted in terms of its relation 
to these needs and mechanisms. He indi- 
cated that this represents a typical pattern 
of structural-functional analysis and main- 
tained that it is possible to speak of a 
"Freudian model" for organizational analysis. 
Selznick pointed out that this does not mean 
that the substantive insights of individual 
psychology can be applied to organizations, 
as in the case of relating the individual ego 
to whole nations, but that the logic and 
utility of the analysis are important. 
Indeed, it would appear that the logic of 
this kind of analysis weakens"as an organ- 
ization increases in size. An organization 
as large as General Motors, for example, 
may possess few characteristics usually 
attributable to humans. This may be due to 
the fact that as organizations become larger 
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they also grow increasingly complex. It 
therefore becomes improbable that valid pre- 
dictions can be made from a single relation 
or a simple formula. In such cases, the prob- 
lem becomes one of selecting the most prom- 
ising variables with which to work. 

The difficulty of selecting variables in the 
study of organizations may indeed be due to the 
same kinds of problems one encounters in the 
study of humans. The variables may have to 
do with the organization's (or an individual's) 
contact with environment, the internal mecha- 
nisms for defense of the system, problem- 
solving and decision-making, seif-maintenance, 
goal-setting, motivation, means of coping 
with tension and stress, etc. If we assume 
that an organization is a group of individuals 
who implicitly agree to work cooperatively 
toward a common goal, and that as individ- 
uals they bring to the organization a variety 
of human variables in addition to those organic 
and mechanistic variables of the organization 
itself, we can begin to become aware of the 
immense end complex array of variables avail- 
able for study. Despite this complexity, is 
it possible to describe the total state or con- 
dition of a system in the same way that we 
describe a healthy individual, i. e. , in terms 
of how they vary psychologically and physio- 
logically? 



The Concept of Organizational 
Health 

Miles (1965) has done a considerable 
amount of exploration with the concept of 
organizational health, particularly as it ap- 
plies to school systems. He points out that 
the absence of illness is not necessarily a 
definition of health but that positive health 
would more accurately connote a movement 
toward growth and development of potentiali- 
ties of the organization. Miles defines organ- 
izational health by proposing ten dimensions 
which are presented here in abbreviated form: 

1. Goal focus. In a healthy organization 
goals are reasonably clear, accepted, achiev- 
able, and appropriate in relation to the de- 
mands of the environment [not considered in 
this paper]. 

2. Communication adequacy. Information 
moves reasonably well, with a minimum level 
of repression and distortion. 

3. Optimal power equalization. Basic 
stance of persons is that of collaboration 
through an interdependent relationship. 



A. Resource utilization. The system's in- 
puts, particularly the personnel, are used 
effectively [not consioered in this paper). 

5. Cohesiveness . The members feel at- 
tracted to membership in the organization. 

6. Morale . A summated set of individual 
sentiments, centering around feelings of well- 
being, satisfaction, and pleasure. 

7. Innovativeness . System moves toward 
new goals, invents new procedures, diversi- 
fies, and becomes more rather than less dif- 
ferentiated over time. 

8. Autonomy . The organization has a de- 
gree of independence from the environment. 

9. Adaptation . Adequate, continued cop- 
ing of the organization occurs as a result of 
changes in the local system or in the environ- 
ment. 

10. Problem-solving adequacy. The organ- 
ization conceives its operations as controllable 
and actively copes with problems, invents 
possible solutions, and implements and eval- 
uates them. 

Of these dimensions Miles indicated that 
goal focus presents major difficulties for edu- 
cational organizations? particularly the appro- 
priateness of goals in terms of their congru- 
ence with the demands of the environment. 
Studies have shown that parents and teachers 
often have different expectations concerning 
the appropriate societal missions or objec- 
tives of the school. There is little evidence 
to indicate whether or not agreement as to 
the appropriateness of the goals of a given 
system is necessary for organizational health. 
Educational systems, considered as organiza- 
tions, rarely evaluate their stated goals in 
terms of achievement of objectives. In a 
situation where this has been done, substan- 
tial change in classroom practice is unlikely. 

In addition to goal focus, another dimen- 
sion which is not considered in this paper is 
resource utilization. This dimension could be 
defined as the degree to which an individual 
(educator) is working up to his potential with 
a measure of congruence between his disposi- 
tion and the role demands of the system. The 
determination of an individual's potential and/ 
or his potential contribution to a school sys- 
tem is an extremely complex question which 
may lead to hazardous philosophical byways. 
The other eight dimensions listed by Miles 
are included in the present study; if not 
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examined explicitly they are treated as varia- 
bles which are a part of the broader scope 
of organizational theory. 

Likert’s Model: 

The Human Organization 

Likert (1967), in his research on manage- 
ment and business organizations, proposed a 
model for science-based leadership in organi- 
zations which is rooted in a theory of social 
rather than economic motivation. He has de- 
signed an instrument which determines scores 
based on seven operating characteristics of 
an organization: motivation, communication, 
interaction, decision-making, goal-setting, 
control, and performance. By utilizing a five- 
point scale on each of the seven variables, 
Likert was able to determine whether an organ- 
ization was (a) exploitive-authoritative, (b) ben- 
evolent-authoritative, (c) consultative, or 
(d) participative. When synthesizing these 
variables he created a graphic representation 
of a participative organization (see Figure 1). 

While the variables used by Likert have a 
business organization orientation, the pattern 
of development has implications for other 
organizations. The concepts are broad enough 
to have application to educational systems, 
i.e., certain leadership behaviors , combined 
with the existence of organizational or group 
norms, can result in certain organizational 
levels of attainment. The Likert model is 
presented here as a conceptual framework for 
examining the interrelationships among the 
variables used in the present study. It pro- 
vides a means of grouping a number of vari- 
ables into natural clusters; variables asso- 
ciated with leadership (principals), organ- 
izational health (group norms) , and organi- 
zational attainment (greater innovation and 
problem-solving). These are shown in a 
Likert-like schema in Figure 2. 

Summary 

The major objective of this chapter was 
to examine three general concepts that are 



useful in studying organization: Selznick's 
"Freudian model"; the concept of organiza- 
tional health; and the pattern of causal, inter- 
vening, and end-result variables utilized by 
Likert in his model of a "human" organization. 
It is proposed that the Selznick model and 
the concept of organizational health are 
complementary to each other. If one accepts 
the notion of a group or organization as a liv- 
ing organism, then it would follow that such 
an organism might possess both psychologi- 
cal, as well as physiological, characteristics. 
The combination of psychological and physio- 
logical processes in man makes for a complex 
entity. There is considerable evidence that 
these two processes are virtually inseparable 
and that the health of the organism depends 
upon the condition of both. 

It could be said that both psychological 
and physiological processes exist in an organ- 
ization and that some of these take the form 
of variables which are measurable. Likert's 
framework provides a method by which such 
variables oan be assembled and studied. 
While this framework was originally designed 
for use in studying business organizations, 
most of the variables have analogues in edu- 
cational organizations, particularly in school 
systems. The use of Likert's framework in 
school systems presents considerable diffi- 
culty in the placement of variables in such 
distinct categories as "casual," "intervening," 
or "end-result." For example, one of the 
more important end-result variables for a 
business organization would be greater net 
profit or perhaps a better product. Educa- 
tional systems have not been able to define 
their "products" or end-result variables with 
objectivity or consistency. Nevertheless, 
for the purposes of this study, it is hypothe- 
sized that if certain leadership variables 
exist in combination with specified staff 
norms within a given school system, the 
"product" of the system will exhibit change 
in such variables as innovativeness or in- 
creased problem-solving capabilities. This 
over-all pattern of variables is referred to 
as a "profile" of an innovative school system. 
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If a manager has: 



Well-organized plan of operation 

High performance goals 

High technical competence 
(manager or staff assistants) 



Causal 

variables 



and if the manager manages via : 



SYSTEMS 1 or 2 
e. g. , uses 

direct hierarchical pressure for 
results, including the usual con- 
tests and other practices of the 
traditional systems 




SYSTEM 4 
e.g. , uses 

principle of supportive relation- 
ships, group methods of super- 
vision, and other principles of 
System 4 



Intervening 

variables 



the organization will display: 



< 

v 

Less group loyalty 

Lower performance goals 

Greater conflict and less 
cooperation 

Less technical assistance 
to peers 

Greater feeling of unreasonable 
pressure 

Less favorable attitudes 
toward manager 

Lower motivation to produce 



> 

V 

Greater group loyalty 
Higher performance goals 
Less conflict and greater 
cooperation 

More technical assistance 
to peers 

Less feeling of unreasonable 
pressure 

More favorable attitudes 
toward manager 
Higher motivation to produce 



End- 

result 

variables 



v 



and the organization will attain: 

<? > 



V 



Lower sales volume 
Higher sales costs 
Lower quality of business sold 
Lower earnings by salesmen 



Higher sales volume 
Lower sales cost 
Higher quality of business sold 
Higher earnings by salesmen 



Fig. 1. Participative Organization Model for Science-based Leadership 
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Causal 

variables 

(Leadership) 



Likert Model 
of a Well-organized 
Enterprise 

If a manager has: 

Well-organized plan of operation 

High performance goals 

High technical competence 
(manager or staff assistants) 

and if the manager 
manages via : 

SYSTEM 4 
e.g., uses 

principle of supportive relation- 
ships, group methods of super- 
vision, and other principles of 
System 4 



Variables Associated with 
Organizational Health 
in a School System 

If a superintendent has: 
Well-organized plan of operation 
Organizational goals 
Competent supporting staff 

and if the system principals 
lead via; 

Greater executive professional 
leadership (EPL) 

Greater managerial support 
Greater social support 



Intervening 

variables 

(Organizational 

Health) 



^ the organization will display: 



▼ 



Greater group loyalty 
Higher performance goals 
Greater cooperation 
More technical assistance 
to peers 

Less feeling of unreasonable 
pressure 

More favorable attitudes 
toward manager 
Higher motivation to produce 



Greater trust 
Greater openness 
Greater adaptiveness 
More favorable climate 
Greater satisfaction with 

present position and system 
Greater influence as an 
organization 
Better communication of 
innovative ideas 



End-result 

variables 



^ and the organization will attain: ^ 

▼ I 

Higher sales volume Greater innovativeness 

Lower sales costs Greater satisfaction with meetings 

Higher quality of business sold Greater problem-solving adequacy 

Higher earnings by salesmen 



Fig. 2. Relationship of Likert Human Organization Model to 
School Organization Health 
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Findings of the Study 



In this chapter each of the propositions being 
studied will be stated, and will be followed by 
a discussion of the findings appropriate to the 
particular proposition. The discussion will be 
supplemented by a table containing the data on 
which each major finding is based. The raw 
data summaries which were used to formulate 
the rankings appear in the Appendices. In 
general, these summaries appear in the form of 
percentages which indicate the percentage of 
personnel in a system that responded to a given 
questionnnaire item or series of items. This 
percentage was multiplied by a constant of 100 
which was then used as a whole number item 
score for each school system. It was thought 
that percentages provided more information 
about the school system in regard to a given 
item than mean scores which were used for 
analysis of T, data. In cases where T, data 
are available fora variable, the rankings are 
shown with T 2 rankings so that comparisons 
can be made. 

In the treatment of pairs of variable rankings, 
Spearman's rank order correlation formula was 
used: 

_ 6s d 2 

Rank Correlation R = 1 - “i — 

n -n 

where n is the number of individuals or items 
ranked and d is the rank difference for the 
individual or item. Probability levels (£) were 
determined through the use of- tables formulated 
by Olds (1938). If table values for £ were 
greater than .10, the value for_r was not 
computed . 

The findings are discussed under three 
headings: the determination of school 
system innovativeness, a discussion of 
T 2 variables for which comparable 
data were available, and a discussion 
of T ? variables which were included as 
contributing to a more complete analysis 
of the innovativeness of the participating 
school systems. 



Determination of School System 
Innovativeness 

The determination of school system inno- 
vativeness for the T, study was made through 
a series of rather elaborate steps which were 
described in Chapter I. In that study it was 
shown that school system innovativeness might 
be determined in any one of three ways: an 
inventory of innovations in the system by pro- 
fessional personnel other than the superinten- 
dent, an inventory of innovations in the system 
by the superintendent, and an evaluation of 
the innovativeness of a system by a team of 
outside experts. Since the degree of agree- 
ment between these three sources was high, 
the decision was made to incorporate only 
one of the three methods for the T£ study, 
the inventory of innovations by professional 
personnel. 

The T 2 inventory of innovations by profes- 
sional personnel consisted o; four main parts: 

1. Classroom changes or innovations made 
by teachers that do not require coordina- 
tion from others in system (Appendix G); 

Z, An estimate of the degree to which 
teachers perceive the amount of time 
and energy expended on invention, dis- 
covery, and trial of innovations (Appen- 
dix G); 

3. An inventory of unusual classroom prac- 
tices which stress pupil participation 
(Appendix G); and 

4. An inventory of the degree of local pene- 
tration or utilization of 18 national in- 
novations, as perceived by principals 
and central office personnel (Af p*. ndix H). 

In the first three sections described above, tfte 
computation of the system innovativeness rank- 
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Table 3 






Composite Ranking of School System Innovativeness 



Instrument Series: 

Source of Rankings School System 







Experimental 








Control 






Teacher Responses 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G 


H 


Questions 104-109 
Development of new 
teaching practices 


3 


2 


1 


7 


5 


4 


8 


6 


Questions 125—1 2G 

Number of innovations 
and time spent in 
implementation 


6 


3 


2 


7 


1 


5 


8 


4 


Questions 127-138 
Knowledge or use 
of new methods 

Administrative Responses 


3 


1 


2 


4 


5 


8 


7 


6 


Appendix H; 1, 5, 9, etc. 
Use of specific innovations 


6 


5 


I 


4 


3 


2 


8 


7 


in the school system 


— 


— 


— 


— 
















2 18 


1 1 


6 


22 


14 


19 


31 


23 


T 2 Composite Ranking 


4 


2 


1 


6 


3 


5 


8 


7 


Tj Composite Ranking 


6 


1 


3 


2 


7 


4 


8 


5 


Direction Change 


t 


i 


t 


1 


t 


1 


— 


i 


Degree of Shift 


2 


1 


2 


4 


4 


1 


0 


2 



ing was straightforward, i.e., the percentage 
of responses was summed and the eight sys- 
tems ranked according to the totals. In the 
case of the inventory of national innovations 
(fourth section described above), a mean score 
was developed by scoring the responses to the 
question, "How extensively is this practice 
being used in this system?" After rankings 
were calculated for all of the four innovation 
sections a composite ranking was computed 
for all eight school systems. The composite 
ranking was then utilized throughout the present 
study for rank order correlations with other 
variables. The composite ranking and the in- 
strument sections from which it was derived 
are shown in Table 3. 

Table 3 shows that each system, with the 
exception of System G, shifted in its composite 
ranking of innovativeness. Systems A, B, and 
C have been involved in the 2-year experimen- 
tal program in which efforts have been made to 
make the system more innovative and receptive 
to change. Inputs originating outside the ex- 
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perimental systems were made after the estab- 
lishment of local change-agent teams. The 
inputs included: human relations training in 
personal growth and organizational develop- 
ment, problem-solving skill training, practice 
in the utilization and internal feedback of re- 
sear ^h data, and training in the utilization of 
human resources. A final report on the results 
of the Planned Change Project, with an elab- 
oration on the effects of human relations train- 
ing, will be available in 1971 . It is mentioned 
at this point in the present study since one 
hypothesis connected with the human relations 
training and the change-agent team project is 
that the experimental systems receiving those 
inputs will become more innovative and recep- 
tive to change. The degree to which the ex- 
perimental inputs account for the shifts in the 
innovativeness of school systems A, B, and C 
is yet to be determined. Analysis of the data 
by Goodson and Hagstrom (in press) indicates 
that there is some evidence (not conclusive) to 
support the training and change-agent hypotheses. 
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According to Likert, however, neither the 
testing of a theory nor the shifting of an 
organization to a full-scale application of the 
theory can be hurried, for there is no substi- 
tute for ample time to enable the members of 
an organization to reach a level of skillful and 
easy, habitual use of new practices. He 
maintains that 2 or 3 years is usually required 
to introduce a major change in an organization 
with less than 200 members, and believes that 
in organizations with more than 200 or 300 em- 
ployes, an additional 5 or more years may be 
required to bring about substantial changes. 
Consequently, additional time may be needed 
to determine the full effects of this project 
(Likert, 1961). 

Changeover Time; T, and T 2 Variables 

The variables studied as a result of the 
data collection in spring 1967 have been re- 
ported in Chapter I. All the variables in- 
cluded in the Tj study are replicated in the 
present study with a single exception: the 
relationship of school expenditures to school 
system innovativeness. In this section each 
setofTi-T 2 variables will be discussed 
with reference to the appropriate table which 
summarizes the rankings derived from the raw 
data. 



Norms 

Hypotheaia 1 . There ia a aignificant rela - 
tionahip between achool ayatem innovativeneaa 
and interperaonal proceaa norma aa meaaured 
by the degree of adaptiveneaa, openneaa, and 
truat perceived by the profeaaional etaff . 

The instrument section entitled "Do's and 
Don'ts" (Appendix C) was factor-analyzed for 
theTj study. As a result of that analysis 
three factors were found and named: adaptive- 
ness, openness, and trust. Mean scores were 
developed, by school system, foreach of these 
norms. The scores for the eight school sys- 
tems were ranked from the highest (1) to the 
lowest (8). The procedures fop the T 2 study 
were identical e> jept that percentages were 
utilized for rani .ngs in lieu of mean scores. 
[Percentages he ye two main advantages: the 
range from the nighest percentage score to the 
lowest is gene . ally broad and insights into the 
relationship ' f variables other than those un- 
der immedia.e consideration are often provided.] 
The percentages were transformed into whole 
number s jores by multiplying each percentage 
by a constant of 100. These scores, which 



varied according to the number of question- 
naire items for each variable, were then 
summed and the totals ranked for the eight 
school systems . 

Adaptiveneaa . The questionnaire items 
used as a measure of adaptiveness and per- 
centage of respondents replying are shown 
below: 



Item 30. Push for new ideas, even if they 
are vague or unusual. 

% responding: "I feel you should. " 

S ystem 



Experimental Control 



A 


B 


C 


D 


E F 


G 


H 


% 49.3 


45.4 


64.3 


39.4 


38.2 51.2 


38.5 


CC 



Item 3 3. Try out new ways of doing things 
even if it's uncertain how they will work out. 

% responding: "I feel you should. " 

System 



Experimental Control 



A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


F G 


H 


% 88.7 


80.6 


85.7 


84.5 


82.4 


82.6 89.7 


80.7 



Item 3 6. Be skeptical about accepting un- 
usual or "way out" ideas. 

% responding: "I feel you should not. " 
System 



Experime ntal Control 



A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


F 


G 


H 


% 41.4 


45.4 


45.2 


37.8 


50.0 


28.1 


28.2 


34.8 



The high-low percentage range on the 
above items varied considerably — from 9.1 
(Item o3) to 25.8 (Item 30). This would indi- 
cate that there was substantially more agree- 
ment in the response to Item 33 than to either 
of the other items. School system C consis- 
tently ranked high in the total adaptiveness 
score and in system innovativeness. The T 2 
findings reported in Table 4 indicate a rank 
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Table 4 



Relationship of Adaptiveness , as Perceived by Professional Staff, to School System Innovativeness 



System; 


A 


Experimental 

B 


C 


D 


E 


Control 

F 


G 


H 


l. T, Adaptiveness Rank 


2 


3 


I 


7 


4 


6 


8 


5 


2. T 2 Innovativeness Rank 


4 


2 


1 


6 


3 


5 


8 


7 


3. Tj Adaptiveness Rank 


> 


5 


l 


7 


5 


3 


8 


6 


4. Tj Innovativeness Rank 


6 


1 


3 


2 


7 


4 


8 


5 



Spearman's r_ of Lines 1 and 2 above » .85; £< .01 
Spearman's r_of Lines 3 and 4 above » N.C. a 

a N. C. : Not calculated when £ greater than . 10. 



order correla' »’ of .85, significant at the 
.01 level. T..- T results were found to be 
not significant. However, the Tj-T 2 adap- 
tiveness rankings appear to have changed 
little over the 2-year period while the inno- 
vativeness rankings changed substantially. 



Openness. The questionnaire items used 
as a measure of openness and the percentage 
of respondents replying are shown below; 



Item 31. Ask others to tell you what they really 
think of your work. 

% responding: "I feel you should. " 

System 



Experimental Control 



A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G 


H 


% 63.2 


60.2 


76.2 


51.8 


52.9 


61.2 


CO 

rr 


59. 6 



Item 28. Tell colleagues what you really 
think of their work. 

% responding: "I feel you should. " 
System 



Experimental Control 



A 


B 


C 


D 


E F 


G 


H 


% 30.8 


46. 3 


57. 1 


33.9 


41.2 38.0 


33.3 


39.8 



Item 32. Point out other people's mistakes, to 
improve working effectiveness. 

% responding: "I feel you should. " 

System 



Experimental Control 



A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G 


H 


% 41.7 


41.7 


59.5 


41.8 


39.7 


41.3 


41.0 


44.7 



Item 29. Disagree with your superior if you 
happen to know more about the issue than he 
does. 

% responding: "I feel you should. " 

System 



Experimental Control 



A 


B 


C 


D 


E F 


G 


H 


% 78.1 


83.3 


83.3 


76.9 


79.4 80.2 


69.2 


77.0 



Item 37. Tell other people what they want to 
hear, rather than what you really think. 

% responding? "I feel you should not. " 

System 



Experimental Control 



A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


F 


G 


H 


% 79.1 


8 3.3 


76.2 


78.5 


79.4 


80.2 


74.4 


66.5 
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Item 28 had the greatest high-low percent- 
age range with a spread from 30.8 to 57.1. 
School system C ranked highest in openness 
(see Table 5). The summaries shown in Table 
5 indicate that the rank order correlations for 
the variables of openness and school system 
innovativeness are significant at the .02 and 
.01 level for T^ andT 2 , respectively. 

Trust. Only questionnaire Items 34 and 38 
were used to provide measures for the variable 
of trust; those items and the percentage of re- 
spondents replying appear below: 



Item 34. Stay "cool"— keep your distance 
from others. 

% responding: "I feel you should not. " 
System 



Experimental Control 



A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


F G H 


% 75.5 


75.9 


73.8 


68.9 


70.6 


76.0 61.5 72.7 



Item 3 8. Trust others to be helpful when you 
admit you have problems. 

% responding: "I feel you should. " 

System 



Experimental Control 



A 


B 


c 


D 


T? 


F 


G 


H 


% 89.7 


90.7 


92.9 


92.0 


88.2 


86.8 


94.9 


84.5 



A curious inconsistency appeared in the re- 
sponses to Items 34 and 38. System F had 
the highest percentage response for Item 34 
and the second lowest response for Item 38. 

At the same time System G had the lowest per- 
centage response for Item 34 and the highest 
percentage response for Item 38. Despite this 
finding both items had relatively high factor 
loadings from the T^ factor analysis. 

The summary of rankings shown in Table 6 
indicates that the rank order correlations for 
the variables of trust and school system inno- 
vativeness are significant at the .01 level for 
both and T 2 . 



Hypothesis 2 . There is a significant rela- 
tionship between school system innovativeness 
and the executive professional leadership and 
social support provided by principals as per- 
ceived by the professional staff . 



Executive Professional Leadership . The 
entire instrument section entitled "Your Prin- 
cipal" (Appendix E) was marked by a wide 
range in the percentage responses on each 
item. This was particularly true of the items 
measuring EPL: the responses ranged from 
19.9 to 89.4%. The school system which con- 
sistently ranked lowest was System C. After 
data analysis was completed an analysis was 
made to explore the reasons for substantial 
shifts in System C responses to the "Your 
Principal" section from T^ to T 2 . It was de- 
termined through analysis of data and from 
personal contracts that considerable dissatis- 
faction developed among building faculties in 
school system C over the leadership provided 
by two principals. The dissatisfaction is 



Table 5 

Relationship of Openness as Perceived by Professional Staff to School System Innovativeness 

Experimental Control 





System: A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G 


H 


1. 


T 2 Openness Rank 


4 


2 


1 


7 


5 


3 


8 


6 


2. 


T 2 Innovativeness Rank 


4 


2 


1 


6 


3 


5 


8 


7 


3. 


Tj Openness Rank 


5 


3 


1 


2 


8 


4 


6 


7 


4. 


Tj Innovativeness Rank 


6 


1 


3 


2 


7 


4 


8 


5 



Spearman* s r_ of Lines 1 and 2 above = . 88; £< .01 
Spearman* s r_ of Lines 3 and 4 above = . 78; £< .02 



Table 6 



Relationship of Trust as Perceived by Professional Staff to School System Innovativeness 



Experimental Control 





System; A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G 


H 


1 . 


Tj Trust Rank 3 


2 


1 


7 


5 


4 


8 


6 


2. 


Tj Innovativeness Rank 4 


2 


1 


6 


3 


5 


8 


7 


3. 


T, Trust Rank 7 


2 


1 


3 


6 


4 


8 


5 


4. 


Tj Innovativeness Rank 6 


1 


3 


2 


7 


4 


8 


5 



Spearman's r_ of Lines 1 and 2 above = . 90; £< .01 
Spearman's r_ of Lines 3 and 4 above = . 78; £ < .01 



evident wherever questionnaire responses are 
related to the professional or personal char- 
acteristics of principals. Some evidence for 
this appears in the summary below. 

The instrument entitled "Your Principal" con- 
tains nine items . Item s 70 and 71 provide a meas- 
ure of EPL; Item 7 2, managerial support; and 
Items 73 through 78 , social support. The items 
relating to the variable EPL and the percentage 
responses by system are shown below. The scale 
for all nine items was comprised of seven possi- 
ble responses; never , almost never , occasionally , 
frequently , almost always , and I do not know . 



( Item 70. Your Principal; Gives teachers the 
feeling that they can make significant contribu- 
tions to improving the classroom performance 
of their students . 



% responding; "Almost Always" and "Always" 
Systems 

Experimental Control 



A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G 


H 


% 45.3 


38.8 


14.3 


49.4 


44.1 


43.8 


25.7 


44.7 



Item 71. Your Principal: Takes a strong 
interest in my professional development. 

% responding: "Almost Always" and "Always" 

Systems 



Experimental Control 



A 


B C 


D E 


F 


G 


H 


% 37.4 


31.5 5. 6 


35.8 25.0 


34.7 


25.7 


44.7 



A comparison of the system rankings for 
EPL scores is shown in Table 8. The relation- 
ship of EPL to school system innovativeness 
was not found to be significant at T 2 and can 
be considered as only suggestive at T\ . 

Managerial Support. The variable of man- 
agerial support was not included in the hypoth- 
esis regarding characteristics of principals . 
One item, which provides a measure for man- 
agerial support, was included in the instru- 
ment in order to provide a more complete pro- 
file of school principals'in each system. The 
summary rankings of managerial support for the 
eight systems is included in the "Instrument 
Profile of Principals," Table 7, page 19. 

The instrument question and the percentage 
responses by sohuol system are shown below. 



Item 72. Your Principal; Makes a teacher's 
life difficult because of his administrative 
ineptitude. 

% responding: "Never" and "Almost Nev'ir. 
System s 



Experimental Control 



A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


F 


G 


H 


% 56.6 


63.9 


30.9 


64.5 


51.4 


58.6 


64.1 


52.8 



Social Support. The third characteristic 
of system principals which was studied was 
social support. Data for this variable were 



18 



23 



